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CONGRESSMEN AND PATRONAGE. 


Tuat reform in the civil service of the country is needed in order 
to give to the people a more efficient administration of the govern- 
ment, and that, as a matter of justice to applicants for positions, 
favoritism and political influence should have no power to procure 
appointments, are the leading considerations upon which stress has 
been laid by those who have from the beginning advocated the 
reform. 

If there were no other ground upon which the advocacy of the 
cause could be rested, the case might fairly be held to be proved when- 
ever it is shown that the system of competitive examination would 


plain that the offices ought not to be the special and peculiar property 


of those who have manipulated caucuses or have helped Congressmen | 


to their seats. To prefer one citizen to another in their distribution 
on any ground but that of superior fitness is to act in opposition to 
the spirit of the principle, fundamental in American politics, that all 
men are equal before the law. 

To reject a fit man for the purpose of installing one less fit is to 
commit an injustice not only against the rejected and competent appli- 


cant, but also against the whole body of the people whose right it is to | 


be served by the fittest men. 
There is, however, in addition to considerations like these, another 


reason, in some respects more cogent than those yet suggested, for a! 


radical reform in the existing system of distributing the minor offices 
of the government. It is not founded upon grounds of mere abstract 
political justice, nor yet upon the desirableness of efficient and eco- 
nomical administration. It rests mainly upon the consideration that 


the American people owe it to their own dignity and honor to remove | 
as far as possible from their public men all temptation and opportunity | 
to be unfaithful to their public trusts. The characters, not only of | 
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| National Congress, represent great States and communities, and who 
| legislate and act for the whole people, should be matter of the highest 
| concern to all patriotic citizens. 


The good name of the nation and the credit of democratic institu- 
tions alike suffer, when it is an accepted fact that large numbers of 
statesmen, placed in positions of great responsibility, intrusted with 
the highest functions of government, to whom the nation and the 
world look for the ablest discussion of political ideas, men bound to 


| give to great legislative and governmental questions much thought, 


great labor, and absolute purity of intention and motive, are ham- 
pered, demoralized, and brought into popular contempt by becoming 


|mere distributors of spoils or rewarders of their own adherents and 
| retainers. 


The country believes that the civil service has been in times past, 
and is now, used by many members of the National Legislature to 
secure their re-election, or in other ways to maintain their personal 


|and political influence, not only, be it remarked, for the purpose of 


promoting party success, however objectionable that may be, but for 
the individual advancement of the individual politician. 

If suchra state of things-exist, there is no word to deseribe it but 
one that we hesitate to employ; and yet is it anything but yn 
at the fountain-head of the administrative system of the government ? 
Instead of personal disinterestedness in the representatives of the 
people, there is a mercenary or ambitious self-seeking ; and in the hold- 
ers of the minor offices, instead of a manly, loyal, and independent 
devotion to the public service, there is a timorous and degrading sub- 
serviency to the interests of individuals or parties. Taking human 
nature as it is, and appealing to the testimony of history and experi- 
ence, no other result is reasonably to be expected, when relations of 


| patronage and dependency are established between the people’s law- 
insure better talent, more fidelity, and greater economy in the admin- | 
istration of the public business than is possible under any system | 
where no efficient means are provided for testing the qualifications of | 
candidates. To a liberty-loving people, moreover, believing in equal | 
rights in the broadest sense of that term, it must seem abundantly | 


makers and the people’s servants. 

It must follow as a matter of course that many honorable men will 
shrink from a career in public life; and that a political “class” will 
be created holding office at the pleasure of the chief of faction to 
whose personal and selfish interests they are devoted. 

If the civil service were reformed, and our legislators were pre- 
vented by absolute law from abdicating their functions as such and 


becoming brokers of patronage, they would be reiieved from cares and 


anxieties which can only distract them and unfit them for serious 


|work, and would escape the severe criticism and censure which are 
| to-day impairing their usefulness, destroying their credit with the peo- 
| ple, and bringing the very name of Congressman into disrepute. And 


if, under a system of competitive examinations, a new “class” of 
office-holders should be established, it would be a class who would be 


|no man’s men, and who would be the servants of the government and 


of the people only so long as they proved themselves fit to be so. 

Nor are the members of Congress the only public servants who 
need the relief and protection that might be given by a well-consid- 
ered change of methods. Every head of an executive department, if 
he yields to the requirements of the present system, is more or less 
incapacitated from giving to his official duties that time which belongs 
to the nation and not to the office-seeker. The President of the 
United States, under the same system, is harassed, disturbed, and com- 
pelled to give whatever mature thought, ripe judgment, or superior 


those who fill minor offices, but of the men who, as members of the | political ability he may possess, which should be applied to subjects 
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of the highest policy, to claims and demands for the appointment of | 
postmasters in small villages or of clerks in the various departments 
and bureaus in Washington. 

The servants of the people should be permitted to do the work of 
the people. They should neither be obliged to waste their time on 
matters of small importance, nor should they be exposed to the 
wretched temptation of making use of the civil service to advance 
their political fortunes. It is easy to say that high-minded men will 
not yield to the temptation, and it is true; but the fact will not be 


services done to the holder of a congressional seat. 

It is to vindicate and maintain the character and reputation of our 
public men that reform in the civil service is chiefly needed. Politi- 
cal traders will not care to be Congressmen, if it is all hard work and 
no patronage. 


the reform, who have more to gain from an entire change of system 
which shall substitute a plan of open and competitive examination 
for arbitrary appointments, than those members of Congress — and 
there are many of them—who desire to serve their party and their 
country with zeal and fidelity, and who are restive under the manifold 
evils, which the resistance of an individual here and there is power- 
less to abate, of the present corrupt and corrupting system. 
Cuaries R. CopMan. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONS. 


THE most serious difference between the two bills on Civil Service 
Reform now before the Senate consists of the provisions for the gen- 
eral control of competitive examinations. The evils of the present 
system —or the lack of system, by which corruption is made possi- 
ble —are admitted. The plan of appointment and promotion only 
on the basis of merit is also admitted. The advocates of reform 
may well take courage from this progress. Politicians inevitably 
yield to a live public opinion. They remind one of those old medi- 
eval barons who, after filling their days with the gathering of spoils | 
by murder and arson, come to death’s door with a sickly exhibition 
of saintliness, and hand over a generous slice of wealth to the Church | 
for the repose of their souls, always being careful not to give to the 
Holy Church more than is absolutely necessary, retaining the best 
share for their successors. 

But, although the bills before the Senate have granted the main 
question,— the entrance into and promotion in the service by merit | 
alone,—the provisions for the supervision and direction of the sys-| 
tem are of vital importance. Indeed, the stream will take the color 
of its fountain. The direction of the merit system, in order that it 
should be given a fair trial, should be in the hands of those interested 
in its success. The evils of to-day are that offices are assigned, not 
as public trusts, but as rewards for devotion to party leaders. The 
merit system intends to take the offices wholly out of reach of these | 
party managers. The friends of reform, of course, 
desire no special bill; but they will favor only that one which will 
effectually destroy the present evils. 

The bill offered by Mr. Dawes proposes the following plan for this 
general direction : — 

Section 4. “That the President shall designate in each of the! 


There’s the rub. 


To a desire to reap the spoils will sueceed the honor- | 
able ambition to represent the people and to serve the Republic. | 
There are no men in the country more interested in the triumph of 


| start, presumably of men belonging to but one political party. 





executive .departments three persons to act as a board of examiners, | 
which board shall, until changed by him, conduct all examinations 
for admission into or promotion in said departments under rules and 
regulations to be approved and promulgated by him.” 

Instead of fixing the duties of the commissioners by law, so that | 
they shall be like those of the Supreme judges, independent of the | 
coming in or going out of any administration, it takes issue with the | 
Pendleton bill on this very point, and carefully arranges that the | 
duties of these commissioners shall be free of all legal sanction, and | 
left to the discretion of the Executive. It gives a separate board in| 
each department, whose action is to depend on the pleasure of the | 
President, be he a Washington or an Andrew Jackson. If we have | 


a reform-loving President, we shall have (if his secretaries in each 


| department are not stronger than his desire for reform) a pure ser- 
| vice; but could not a corrupt President “promulgate rules and regu- 


lations” such as to seriously impair the usefulness of competitive 


examinations? If there had been a law fifty years ago permitting 
the President to promulgate rules and regulations “best calculated to 


disclose ... the fitness of all applicants,” how much effect does any 


one suppose it would have had in deterring Jackson from pursuing 
| just such a course as he had decided to enter upon? Could not a 
controverted that offices are too often made the rewards for political 


spoils President frame such rules as, while retaining the forms of 


| competitive examinations, yet make selections by such examinations 


purely formal? What the commissioners shall do within very wide 
limits is left to the discretion of the President, and so does not be- 
come an integral part of the system. 

Mr. Dawes’s plan, therefore, seems to be essentially weak at this 
spot. More than this, these boards are to be wholly formed out of 
the men already employed in the departments, and so, at the very 
This 
again works to keep the control of offices in the hands of party lead- 
ers, While, in truth, the commissioners ought to be wholly free from 
partisan influences, and their actions ought to be as little affected by 
a Republican or Democratic defeat as those of a stone-mason or 


| coachman. 


With the provisions suggested by Mr. Dawes, it is worth while to 
compare the plan found in the Pendleton bill: — 

Section 1. “That the President is authorized to designate and em- 
ploy five persons, not more than three of whom shall be adherents of 
the same party, as Civil Service Commissioners, and said five com- 
missioners shall constitute the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Three of said commissioners shall hold no other official place 
under the United States, and the other two shall be experienced offi- 
cers in the public service in Washington, but not in the same depart- 
ments, and shall remain commissioners no longer than they shall 
remain in the public service in some department, and reside in the 
District of Columbia.” 

“The President may remove any commissioner for good cause, 
after allowing him an opportunity for making an explanation in 
answer to any charges against him, such cause to be stated in writing 
in the order of removal, which shall be filed with the Secretary of 
State; but no removal shall be made by reason of opinions or party 
affiliations, and any vacancy in the position of commissioner shall 
be so filled by the President as to conform to said conditions for the 
first selection of commissioners.” 

The bill then goes on to enumerate specifically the legal duties 
of the commissioners. By this plan, no one can deny that we should 
be given a non-partisan board, and one required by law to admit men 
only on the merit system, whether the President and Cabinet happen 
to be friendly or unfriendly to it. It will be one thing to induce a 
President, avowedly elected by party machinery, to so arrange de- 
partmental boards as to make nominations for party purposes possi- 
ble, if the discretion lies with the President, as in the Dawes bill, 


| and quite another thing to induce a body of non-partisan commis- 


sioners, as provided for in the Pendleton bill, independent of politics, 
secure in their tenure of office, under no obligations to party man- 
agers, and directly responsible for the character of the men in the ser- 
vice, to nominate “workers ” for office to pay off campaign services 
for the party which won. 

The latter bill was already before the country, and that success 
should be gained it was necessary that all friends of reform should 
unite to push it through. Evén if the clauses of the bill were not 


| wholly satisfactory, a friend of the good cause should have hesitated 


about creating a division of the forces. In fact, nothing but a very 
grave crisis could warrant it, since it would be possible to amend it 
in the committee, of which Mr. Dawes is a member. His friends 
must therefore regret any action by which he may give the impres- 
sion that he is not heartily in favor of reform, and that, not having 
any plan so superior as to warrant so dangerous a measure, he pre- 
sents a new bill, and may so impede this legislation by parliamentary 
devices as to raise a suspicion that this earnestness in reform may 

















exist only in appearance. 
by party leaders would be a miserable failure, and then we should 
have the enjoyable spectacle of the old hacks, with sanctimonious 
faces and inward smiles, lamenting the inexperience of the visionary 
reformers who meant well, but who had an impossible and chimerical 
idea in their plan of competitive examinations. 

J. LAWRENCE LAUGHLIN. 


Competitive examinations still managed 


PETITIONS BEFORE THE SENATE. 


Tue following petitions for Civil Service Reform have been pre- 
sented to the Senate of the United States during the past month : — 


January 30, Senator Logan presented two petitions of citizens of 
Illinois. Senator Miller, of New York, presented the petition of 
Dorman B. Eaton and eight hundred and fifty other citizens of New 
York. Senator Gorman presented a memorial signed by about two 
thousand citizens of the State of Maryland. 


February 1, Senator Hawley presented “the petition of Noah 
Porter, President of Yale College, and five hundred and ninety-eight 
others, four hundred of whom are professors and students of that 
university, praying for a reform of the civil service, a subject to 
which many of them, I know, have devoted very much attention.” 

February 6, Senator Hoar, in presenting the petition from Boston 
and vicinity, with ten thousand signatures, said : — 


“These petitions are signed by gentlemen distinguished in all the 
occupations of life and by gentlemen of both political parties. The 
list of signers is headed by the Governor of the Commonwealth, a man 
who is just entering upon his third year of a remarkably brilliant and 
satisfactory civil administration of the affairs of the State.”’ 


Senator Pendleton presented “the petition of a large number of 
citizens of Lorain County, Ohio.” It was signed by many “reputable 
and respectable citizens, embracing among others the president 
and faculty of the College of Oberlin.” Senator Hawley presented 
the petition of Gilbert G. Mosley and other citizens of Connecticut. 
Senator Miller, of New York, presented the petition of D. Wilkes 
James and fifteen hundred others, citizens of New York, the majority 
of whom are bankers and business men. : 

February 7, Senator Sawyer presented the petition of William M. 
Lawrence, Secretary of the Milwaukee Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation. 

February 8, Senator Miller, of New York, presented a petition of 
nine hundred and fifty citizens of New York; Senator Pendleton 
presented a petition signed by the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, the judges of the Court of Common Pleas of the city 
of Philadelphia, and several of the neighboring counties, by the 
mayor of Philadelphia, the heads of the departments in that city, and 
twenty-five hundred leading men of all classes and professions in the 
cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

February 13, Senator Anthony presented a petition of citizens of 
Rhode Island. “It contains the signature of the Governor of the 
State, of the judges of the Supreme Court, and of very many men of 
high reputation and standing in professional and mercantile circles.” 
Senator Miller, of New York, presented the petition of Sherman S. 
Rogers and many other citizens of Buffalo. 

February 16, Senator Pendleton presented petitions from Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Maine, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Virginia. 

February 20, Senator Pendleton presented the petition of L. C. 
Webster and one hundred and eighty-one others, students of the 
College of Oberlin, Ohio. Senator Miller, of California, presented a 
petition of citizens of California. Senator Hoar presented the peti- 
tion of Mrs. C. B. Lambert, Marian C. Porter, Harriet A. Claflin, and 
about one hundred other women, citizens of Massachusetts. 


Petitions have been sent to Senator Hoar, signed by one thousand 
forty-eight citizens of Hampshire County, Massachusetts, and em- 
bracing most of the leading men of both parties. 
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FEDERAL APPOINTMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue platform which was adopted by the Republican State Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, at Worcester, on the 21st of September last, 
contained the following profession of faith : — 

“We turn confidently to the work remaining to be done, and set 
forth as among measures of present desire and urgency the follow- 
ing :— 

“4, A thorough reform in the methods of making and obtaining 
appointments to the Civil Service Reform in this regard implies an 
abandonment of the system of appointment by favor, in reward of personal 
or partisan claims,— aristocratic, because open only to the few and 
closed to the many,— a system affording the fewest restraints against 
abuses, tending to extravagance and inefficiency in the public busi- 
ness, to selfishness, corruption, and violence in politics, and to aggra- 
vation of all ‘the baneful effects of the spirit of party’ against 
which Washington, in his farewell address, solemnly warned his 
countrymen. The needed reform will comprehend these aims, 
namely: maintenance of the constitutional prerogative of the President 
to make nominations upon his sole responsibility, and of the constitu- 
tional prerogative of the Senate to confirm or refuse to confirm such 
nominations, free from executive dictation ; the relief and exclusion of 
the members of the legislative branch from the business of selecting office- 
holders in the departments of administration ; prohibition of assessments 
upon the salaries of office-holders for party purposes; appointments to 
clerkships to depend in the first instance upon successfully passing a 
proper examination, open to all applicants without distinction of 
party ; and, secondly, upon satisfactory service during a period of pro- 
bation; tenure of office during good behavior, or for a reasonable 
fixed term, with promotion for meritorious performance of duty, and 
no removals except for cause. We enjoin upon our members of Congress 
the duty of advancing this reform by every means in their power.” 

This platform was adopted by a committee which numbered among 
its members Senators Hoar and Dawes, and Representatives Rice, 
Harris, and Norcross. The president of the convention was Mr. 
Crapo. Among the vice-presidents were Messrs. Russell, Stone, and 
Ranney, while Mr. Bowman also was present. All acquiesced in the 
resolution which has been quoted, and listened with apparent approval 
to Mr. Crapo’s speech, including his statement that “ continuance in 
office should depend upon real merit demonstrated in the actual perform- 
ance of duties, and not upon the urgency of Congressmen or the petitions of 
other citizens.” 

A conspicuous opportunity has been offered to our Senators and 
tepresentatives of acting upon the instructions which they took so 
prominent a part in framing. A Collector and a Surveyor for the 
port of Boston are soon to be appointed. The present officers have 
filled their places to the general satisfaction of this community. No 
doubt as to the ability or fidelity of either has been suggested, and to 
their original qualifications for their offices both add the advantages 
of experience. Certain other gentlemen who, to say the least, are no 
more fit for the offices than Mr. Beard and General Underwood, and 
who have not their familiarity with the duties of their positions, wish 
to succeed them, not because they can do the public better service, but 
because personally they desire the honor or the emoluments of office. 
Certainly, it would be hard to state a case more clearly within the 
instructions given by Massachusetts to her representatives. If the 
President insists on placing the responsibility upon the delegation 
from Massachusetts, where it does not belong, their duty is clear. 
They should say at once, “The present Collector and Surveyor are 
excellent officers, and should therefore be continued in office.” 

We read however, in the daily despatches from Washington, para- 
graphs like the following : — 

[Special despatch to the Boston Daily Advertiser.} 

‘WASHINGTON, Feb. 2, 1882.—The matter of the federal offices in 
Massachusetts still receives a good deal of attention from the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress, who could not very well help giving 
attention to it, if they were digposed not to do so. Im the case of the 
surveyorship, some erroneous statements have got abroad with regard 
to the proceedings of the last conference. It is true that, on the ballot 
to indicate the first preference of those present, a majority of the eight 
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| 
ballots were for General Underwood. It is an error that, in the ballot 
for second choice, Colonel Worthington received a majority. No person 


received more than three votes, and Colonel Worthington did not receive 
somany. Mr. Bowman and Mr. Candler are understood to be the only 
earnest supporters of Colonel Worthington in the delegation. 

**Surveyor Underwood arrived here last evening. All efforts to secure 
united action in the Massachusetts delegation on either candidate for 
his. position have proved futile. The candidates are Hobart, Dwight, 
and Worthington. The present incumbent has a plurality of the dele- 
gates, in addition to both Senator Dawes and Hoar, who favor his reten- 
tion. Unless the delegation can agree on some new man, the present 
incumbent will probably be reappointed.”’ 

** The remarks in these despatches last evening concerning Mr. Can- 
dler’s position in respect to the Boston surveyorship were not intended 
to imply that Mr. Worthington is his first choice. He has been stead- 
ily for Mr. Dwight. The peculiarity of this contest has been that many 
of the delegation were for some man who had no other support. Indeed, 


when a ballot for first choice was had, no one but General Underwood | 
received more than one vote. General Underwood with Congressman | 


Candler called at the White House to-day to see the President; but, as 
it was Cabinet-meeting day, the President was engaged.”’ 


If these despatches make it evident that some, at least, of the 


Representatives from Massachusetts are directly violating the princi- | 
ples to which they have professed allegiance, and are consulting in 


this matter not the interest of the public, but only the personal 
wishes of themselves or their friends, they are treating the most 


important administrative offices in New England as their private | 


property, and are quarrelling over the division of the spoil. The 
comparison between their professions and their performance is not 
edifying, and we trust that their constituents will remember it. 
Massachusetts is apt to mean what she says, and she owes it to her- 
self to make an example of those who throw doubt upon her sincerity. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE. 


THE opponents of Civil Service Reform, finding it difficult to dis- 
pute its principles, attack its methods. Competitive examinations are 
especially assailed, since, apart from their being the fundamental char- 
acteristic of the reform, they are most easily misrepresented and least 
understood. ‘To the popular-mind, examinations belong exclusively to 
schools and scholars, and therefore are suited only to the youthful or 


unpractical. Is this true? The most satisfactory answer to this and | 


to kindred objections, based on the inadaptability of competitive exam- 
inations to business methods, is found in the results of their practical 
adoption. Since March, 1879, appointments by competitive examina- 
tion has been the rule in the New York custom-house. The practi- 


cal results have been given in a pamphlet recently published for the | 


New York Civil Service Reform Association.* 

It will be interesting to analyze them with reference to the stock 
objections to the system. A few preliminary statements are neces- 
sary. Twokinds of examinations are there employed,— those for “ ad- 


mission” and those for “ promotion.” To the first, all between the | 


ages of eighteen and forty-five are eligible; to the second, only those 
actually in the service. The examinations are conducted by an exam- 
ining board, made up of the deputy collector, deputy naval officer, and 
surveyor. Regular admission examinations are held quarterly, with 
intermediate ones when necessary. To avoid all possibility of favor- 
itism, candidates are designated by numbers, and their names are not 
known to the board until their rank is determined. The board sends 
to the collector, naval officer, or surveyor, as the case may be, the 
highest names on the list, and from them the provisional appointments 
are made. After the provisional appointment. a period of six months’ 
probation follows before final appointment, the probation being the 
test of energy, practical ability, and trustworthiness. Since the sys- 
tem was inaugurated, ten hundred and seventy-seven applicants have 
been examined. Of these, one hundred and seventy-seven men have 
received provisional appointments; and from this latter number fifteen 





* Civil Service Reform in. the Ne w York Custom House. By ‘Willard Brown. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 


| have failed to receive final appointments, mainly on account of intem- 
perate habits. The probationary period, as a test of character and 
moral fitness, supplements well the intellectual test of the exami- 
nations. 

Thurlow Weed, in a recent letter to the New York Tribune, said 
of these examinations (he is quoted because his statements represent 
fairly the methods of the opponents of the reform in dealing with it: 
they discuss the subject either in ignorance of or with great disregard 
for the ‘acts) “... four out of five of the questions asked have no 
relation to the duties to be performed.” The following list of sub- 
jects on which the applicants are examined, and their relative weight 
in determining rank, together with a few questions taken at random 
from the examination papers, will best answer Mr. Weed’s assertion. 
|The answer would be more complete, did space permit giving the 
papers entire. 


Relative 
Subjects. Weight. 
Dictation (including orthography), . . . . . . «© «© «© «© «© «© «© « « 200 
2 Notation and numeration, 200 
12 Addition, a 
| 5 Fractions, ‘ ae ae ah Saeki gene ae. ie i 
|S | Applied problems r 
5 Accounts, . } Bn as ae! at 
Geography, history, and government, . . . . ... +. +. +. +. + 200 
GemmmerQepmtem), « © ws se een scece vn wneesevnssnen sn « 
, A Se ee 8 ow se we ee ee le el ae we 
Penmanship, .. . 2s ss cce.e eee ees eee se eo « OD 
| Time, . ee a ye ee, ae ee Saal: wet che. cae ae ae 
General average of previous marks, .. ... . «2. + + «+ « « « + 400 
Total, 2,500 


A recent “admission” examination paper contained the following 
questions, among others : — 


A certain invoice, amounting to £384 8s. 3d., is subject to a discount of 23 
| per cent. What is the payable amount in United States currency, the £ ster- 
ling being worth $4.8665 ? 

An invoice of railway bars specifies 3,622 bars, 127 feet long, weighing 60 
pounds to the yard. What will the duty amount to at the rate of 70 cents 
per hundred pounds ? 

What bodies of water and of land separate the United States from South 
America ? 

Name the five important battles of the rebellion. 

Letter. Describe the city of New York. 





The following are some of the “custom” questions in the “ promo- 
tion”? examination of March 29, 1881 :— 


| 1. What department of the customs first assumes charge of vessels arriv- 

| ing from foreign ports ? 

| 3. What disposition is made of unclaimed goods ? 

| 5. In which division of the custom-house are duties first estimated, and in 

| which finally adjusted ? 

8. What is the “ manifest ” of a vessel ? 

| Letter. Describe your duties in the position now held by you, and state 
their relations to the whole course of business in the custom-house, explaining 

| as far as possible the nature and purpose of such papers and accounts as come 

| before you. 


The questions on geography, history, and government are the ones 
specially complained of as not being related to the duties to be per- 
formed. Yet they are such as the ordinary reading of an intelligent 
|man would supply the answers to, and are therefore a reasonable 
test of general intelligence. And, moreover, the objection, if valid, 
is of little weight, when it is seen how small a factor of the final 
result these questions are, compared with those on other subjects 
immediately related to the duties to be performed. It is often said 
that these questions are especially adapted to school boys and not to 
the practical business man, and give the former a great advantage in 
the examinations. The results show, on the contrary, that, on these 
questions, applicants above thirty have been far more successful than 
those below that age. The system is new, and experience alone can 
perfect it. It may well be that it will be found best to give more 
attention to technical and less to general knowledge. The promotion 
examinations are more technical; and the past record of the candi- 
date, which now counts one-fifth in these examinations, will probably 
|in future count much more. 
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Thurlow Weed again says, “ At any rate, competitive examina- 
tions place subordinate offices within the reach of those who can 
answer the greatest number of idle conundrums, the chances of suc- 
cess being largely in favor of adventurers.” It is curious what differ- 
ing results are feared by different objectors. Many are alarmed lest 
the examinations should give undue advantage to college graduates, 
and tremble lest a deluge of them should be poured into the public 
service. It is merely suggested in this connection that such a result 
Mr. Weed fears 
To dispel these opposing fears, we must again appeal 
to the facts; and they are startling to the graduates and adventurers 
rather than to the business or common-school young man. Of the 
number of appointments made up to February, 1881, sixty per cent. 
of the appointees were educated in free schools, and only six per 
cent. in colleges, the rest in academies. The latter have succeeded, 
pro rata, better than college men, and the free-school men are only a 
trifle behind. By far the largest number of applicants have received 
only a common-school education. Detailed comment is unnecessary 
to show how an extension of the system of examinations to our 
whole civil service would increase the desire for an education, and 
thus stimulate the schools to greater activity and efficiency. 


might not be an unmixed evil to the service. 
“ adventurers.” 


As to the age of the successful men, those between thirty and 
thirty-nine have obtained the highest general average, those over 
forty-five the lowest, showing that the man best fitted for office by 
reason of age is the man most likely to get it. Those below thirty 
stand considerably behind their immediate seniors, showing that the 
facts again disprove that this system favors youth and inexperience. 
It has been objected that the “time estimate,” giving precedence to 
those who finish their work earliest, would militate against the older 
men, who were not fresh in examination practice. The results show 
the contrary, “time ” having been one of the causes of the success of 
men between thirty and forty-five. 

Now, as to the personal qualities of the successful men, are they 
“adventurers”? The heads of departments say the new men have 
more energy, practical ability, industry, trustworthiness, and obedi- 
ence than those who entered under the old patronage system. As to 
ability, it is an interesting fact that the men appointed under the new 
system have succeeded better in the promotion examinations than the 
patronage appointees, notwithstanding the great advantage of long 
experience which the latter possessed. Although the new men have 
constituted only ten per cent. of the competitors, they have carried 
off seventy per cent. of the total promotion. Though the old men 
were ten times as numerous as the new, they were unable to obtain 
one-third of the promotions. The “practical” results of the new 
system do not suffer in comparison with those of the old. The 
admission examinations put able men into the service: probation and 
the promotion examination make the men earnest in their work and 
ambitious to excel, since on their excellence alone depends their 
tenure and progress. 

It is hardly worth while to compare the new methods with the old 
system (?) with reference to the relation of the questions asked to the 
duties to be performed. Under the old methods, little or nothing 
depended on the fitness of the applicant to the duties of the office 
sought. His relation to “ primaries” and “conventions ” was of much 
greater moment to the political friend whose favor secured his 
appointment. Competitive examinations are favored by reformers, 
because they are by far the best, and the only means yet suggested of 
filling the civil, non-partisan offices of the country with the men best 
fitted for them, and of separating those offices from political influence 
and barter, and all their demoralizing and debasing tendencies. If 
better means can be found, reformers will gladly welcome them. 
Theoretically and practically, these are just and democratic. They 
give the broadest field of opportunity to the whole people to share in 
the benefits of office. They alone, of all plans proposed, entirely 
eliminate all personal influence and favoritism, and put every candi- 
date on his merits. Their actual results in the civil service of Great 
Britain, in the Bank of England, in the London and Westminster 
Bank, and the Spottiswoode Printing House of London, in the New 





York and Boston custom-houses and in the New York post-office, !so many working men and their families from such cruelty. 


abundantly prove their practicability, and in an impartial forum 
answer completely the objection of their opponents. Their impracti- 
cability is only that expressed by Mr. Weed’s naive remark, “The 
remedies proposed are impracticable and impossible, impossible 
because members of Congress will not vote for laws which would 
inevitably prevent their reélection.’ 

Mr. Brown’s pamphlet should be read by all interested in the prac- 
tical side of this question. Friends of the reform generally will cor- 
dially unite in his recognition of the courage, persistency, and ardor 
of the work done by Naval Officer Burt and his deputy Mr. John M. 
Comstock. To them is largely due the fact that so satisfactory a 
showing is possible. 
marize the result. 


The words of these gentlemen fittingly sum- 
Mr. Comstock says: “We have had only local 
examinations, we have had no perfected system, we have been ham- 
pered in our action; yet the improvements in consequence of the 
examinations have astonished us....The new system has made 
the officers more efficient and manly, and has raised the moral tone 
of the whole force.” Mr. Burt says: “... The increase of emula- 
tion and efficiency in the clerks has been remarkable, so eager are 
they to improve and advance that at present they often learn as much 
The 
clerks have more independence and self-respect than formerly: they 
are less cringing, and this year, for the first time in my recollection, 
they openly rebelled against political assessments. If I had the ut- 
most freedom of appointment, I could not have chosen better men 
than those who have obtained positions under the system of compe- 
titive examinations. 


in one year as they learned under the old system in six years. 


In fact, in order to have obtained men equal 
to the present officers, I should have had to resort to the present 
method.” 





THE CASE OF GENERAL N. M. CURTIS. 

Tue Civil Service Reform Association of New York has done good 
service in procuring the enforcement, in a conspicuous instance, of 
the United States law prohibiting political assessment. This law is 
as follows (U.S. Statutes, 1876, Chap. 287) :— 

“Sec. 6. That all executive officers or employés of the United States 
not appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
are prohibited from requesting, giving to, or receiving from, any other officer 
or employé of the government, any money or property or other thing of 
value for political purposes. And any such officer or employé who shall 
offend against the provisions of this section shall be at once discharged from 
the service of the United States. 

“ And he shall also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be fined in a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars.” 

General N. M. Curtis has been for several years employed in New 
York as a special agent of the treasury department. Last year, he 
took also the office of treasurer of the Republican Central Committee 
of New York State, and as such officer has been in the habit of receiv- 
ing contributions of money for political purposes from government 
clerks in the custom-house and post-office. 

The Civil Service Reform Association of New York formally 
called the attention of Secretary Folger to this flagrant violation of 
the law, and the secretary has now notified General Curtis that his 
services will be dispensed with at the end of this month, and has also 
decided to send the papers in the case to the United States District 
Attorney in New York, for the purpose of prosecuting General Curtis 
under the statute. General Curtis claims, we believe, that he was not 
a government officer within the contemplation of the law. Whatever 
may be the merits of this special defence, it is a wholesome thing to 
have the statute put in action. 

This evil of political assessments in New York city is gigantic in 
its proportions. There are some twenty-five hundred federal officials 
with annual salaries aggregating more than $2,500,000, from which 
there is paid, at each presidential election, a political contribution of 
from two to three per cent. Add to this such assessments as may be 
laid upon city officials with some $12,000,000 of salaries, and the total 
is appalling. 

If concern for public welfare is so weak that this can be seen with- 
out indignation, private sympathy at least should interfere to protect 
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DORMAN B. EATON’S LETTER. 


A COMPARISON OF THE PENDLETON AND THE DAWES BILLS. 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : — 


In the Advertiser of the 6th instant, a comparison is made between 
the well-known Pendleton bill for improving the civil service and a 
bill on the same subject lately presented by Senator Dawes, which you 
eall the ** Dawes bill,’ though Tam not aware that he is more than the 
presenter of the bill. Some of the views and all the partialities which 
your correspondent attributes to me, though presented in the kindest 
language, [ beg to be allowed to repudiate. If I did not hold the posi- 
tion of chairman of the existing Civil Service Commission, which makes 
bias and ecrudeness of views upon the subject with which it deals some- 
what inexcusable, [ would hardly trouble you with an explanation; for 
it cannot be made without some reference to both bills. ” 

1. I should regard it as even more unjustifiable in myself than it 
would be in almost any other person to permit any prepossession or 
partiality to restrain my active support of the best measure in the inter- 
est of reform from whatever quarter it might come. The cause is more 
important than any man’s relation to it, than any method of accom- 
plishing it, than any party's gain or glory through giving it victory. 
Neither pride from originating nor pride from having one’s name con- 
nected with a measure of reform can be defended. 

2. The fact that a division upon methods among the friends of reform 
may be disastrous makes the responsibility equally great of needlessly 
adhering to the Pendleton bill, however generally approved, or of going 
needlessly, when the session is well advanced, from that to a new one, 
unless it can be shown to be greatly superior. 

3. Whoever, under such circumstances, insists on a change of meas- 
ures, is bound to show decisive reasons for it. Not without warrant 
should any one be charged with demanding that change or assuming 
that responsibility. 

Why charge Mr. Dawes, because he presented the new bill, with 
being any more responsible for it than for the Pendleton bill, or the 
latter with being any more than the former ‘‘a Dawes bill” ? 

Let us look at the facts. Early in the last session, Mr. Pendleton 
presented in the Senate a Civil Service Reform bill of his own, and in 
due course it went before a committee of which both he and Mr. Dawes 
were members. In the mean time, another bill had been drafted, and it 
had received the most careful scrutiny and approval of an association of 
gentlemen of both parties (t ough in majority Republican); and among 
them there were two ex-members of the Cabinet, several persons who 
had made the most thorough study of administrative questions, and 
nearly every person in this country (if not as a member, yet as an 
adviser) who had had any large experience in carrying reform methods 
into practice. Every point covered by what you call the Dawes bill 
was carefully considered in framing the prior bill by men who had had 
the largest experience under all the reform methods involved. 

Mr. Pendleton knew nothing of the so-called Pendleton bill until it 
was complete in the precise language in which it was approved by that 
committee. No party consideration shaped a sentence of the bill. The 
very reasons which now cause all true friends of reform to regret the 
existence of two bills, and to feel that all jealousy and partisan feeling 
on the subject are unworthy, placed that bill in the hands of Mr. Pen- 
dleton, though not without the approval of distinguished Republican 
Senators. 


SERVICE RECORD. 





Mr. Pendleton’s magnanimous surrender of his own bill, and his! 
acceptance of that tendered him in its place, after a full discussion of | 
both before the commuttee, which convinced him that the latter was the 
better bill, justified the placing of it in his hands. It was not by the | 
connivance of Mr. Pendleton that the new bill he adopted came to be 
called the ** Pendleton bill.” Nearly a year elapsed and no other bill 
appeared. Until the bill just presented, the Pendleton bill had received 
the approval, I believe, of nearly every intelligent friend of reform in 
the country; yet, if not the best, it should be rejected. But what 
reason is there to infer that it is not the best? Ina letter which ap- 
peared in the Springfield Republican of July 29, 1881, Mr. Dawes says: 

**T was myself of the Pendleton committee, and helped prepare and 
report the bill which goes under that name; and I am now ready to 
defend it for all the good it can accomplish, if not for all that some of 
its friends expect from it.” 

In a letter which appeared in the same journal of Aug. 15, 1881, 
Mr. Dawes says of this same Pendleton bill,— 

‘**The three main features of the bill, carried by proper enactment 
into the civil service of the country, would be of inestimable value,”’ ete. 











And dividing reformers into two classes, ‘‘ the theorists and practical 
men,”’ he further says in the same letter: — 

*“*T never saw one of the former who could not draft such a law 
without the slightest hesitation and upon the shortest notice, nor one of 
the latter who did not find great, if not insurmountable, difficulties in 
the way of determining by law a uniform and inflexible standard,”’ ete. 
He says ‘‘ he is yet unable to recommend a law that shall be within the 
Constitution.” j 

I do not quote this language in order to place Mr. Dawes — for whom 


I have great respect, and of whose earnestness for reform I am fully- 


assured —in an attitude of inconsistency; and that apparent attitude 
would of course be relieved, if more reflection has caused a change in his 
views. But when I am charged with being so ‘‘ wedded to an idea’’-- 
being, as is the implication, so prepossessed in favor of the Pendleton 
bill— that I am not free to turn from that to a new bill, merely because 
one has been introduced bya Senator, I must, in self-defence, be allowed 
so far to appeal to the facts as to show that they raise no very violent 
presumption of themselves, but rather call for intrinsie evidence of 
superiority in the new bill. I intend, and I think I am able, to judge 
it with candor. 

4. Let us now glance at the two bills,—for my limits forbid more. 
Both seek the substitution of a merit system for a spoils system. Both 
make fundamental competitive examinations and appointments from 
the most worthy. Both insist on promotions for merit. Neither deals 
with the term of office, though Mr. Dawes, in his letter cited, criticised 
the Pendleton bill for not doing so. The Pendleton bill condemns 
polifical assessments: the so-called Dawes bill does not. The Pendleton 
bill condemns the use of official authority in order to coerce political 
action: the so-called Dawes bill does not. ‘The Pendleton bill declares 
subordinates in the public service not to be for that reason bound to 
render political service: the so-called Dawes bill does not. These, 
surely, are very important matters. In general, it may be said that, 
aside from these important distinctions, and one other I shall refer to, 
the bills stand on common ground, seeking a common object by differ- 
ent methods. 

Detailed comparison would carry me far beyond my limits. If my 
experience does not now warrant my speaking with some confidence in 
general language, it certainly has not left me without decided convic- 
tions as to what is practicable,—as to what will imperil the whole work 
of reform or most advance it,—and it would be mere affectation to 
pretend complete distrust of my own judgment. The possibilities of 
success rest in good, practicable methods. Allow me, therefore, to state 
opinions on a few points. 

(1) The Pendleton bill limits competitive examinations, in the out- 
set (though it provides for their extension by the President as soon as 
experience will warrant it), to the departments at Washington and the 
post-offices and custom-houses, where there are fifty or more subor- 
dinates. The so-called Dawes bill extends them at once to all such 
oftices where there are as many as twenty subordinates. Now, anxious 
as I am to see that method spread, I think, and all those consulted upon 
the Pendleton bill thought, that to attempt so much at once would be 
disastrous. We have not yet the competent person to take charge of 
so many examining boards. We must keep within safe limits, and make 
our good work light the way. Confusion, deception, and reaction of 
publie opinion will be almost inevitable, if the first work is badly done. 


| This, English experience and our own equally teach. I am not aware 


of a person of experience in such matters who does not hold this 
opinion, The New York officers and the leaders of reform hold these 
views. 

(2) [ must regard the provisions for applications for appointments 
under the so-called Dawes bill as not appropriate for a statute, as im- 
practicable, as utterly defective, and as needlessly changing the-estab- 
lished course of business. Under them, for example, the postmaster 
at Boston could employ no subordinate until the candidate had made 
an application to the Postmaster-General at Washington and been 
accepted or recognized there. No such applications have ever been 
required, and great ineonvenience and mischief would result from 
them. 

(3) The provision of that bill that all promotions must be made on 
the basis of competitive examinations, that all applicants serving at an 
office must be allowed to compete, and that on failure to secure a proper 
person within the office «ll outsiders wishing to do so must be allowed 
to compete,— these provisions, or at least the two last, are, I believe, 
without precedent in the experience of any country; and I should 


regard their enforcement as disastrous to discipline, and sure to impair 
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the harmony and efficiency of the public) service. In large offices, all | It is only the third class of the duties enumerated that would fall to 
the more ambitious subordinates might be a quarter of the time engaged | the examining boards, and all the rest to the commission, which is not 
in examinations. We need some competition for promotion, but under | in any strict sense an examining board at all, but a body bound to see 
carefully framed rules, with many exceptions. These views are shared | 
by every experienced administrator of whose opinion I am informed, 
and especially by Mr. Schurz, Mr. Burt, the naval officer at New York, 
Mr. Pearson, the postmaster, and Mr. James, the late Postmaster- 





that justice is done and action is prompt and wise on the part of all 
boards. 





I repeat that at the outset all sorts of charges will be made against 
| the examining boards by the hostile patronage-mongers and _ politicians 
General. In the Boston post-office, for example, the rules say that} whose spoils the new system will take away, and against the vast press- 
**only those in the division in which the vacancy exists or in divisions | ure of whom the boards will have to stand. The boards will need the 
having analogous duties’’ are allowed to compete, and yet the right to} commission to fall back on. Such has been our experience and that 
make exceptions is expressly reserved in these rules. More rigid com-| of Great Britain to this day. 
petition than that for promotion has never been enforced. Yet this 
so-called Dawes bill would give an impracticable, unprecedented rule for 








The so-called Dawes bill would require 
about one hundred independent examining boards at the outset, yet it 
provides for no supervision, no co-operation, nor even for mutual sup- 
universal competition; the rigidity of law, it would make Congress the} port. They are to be made up of clerks in the separate offices. No 
court of appeal upon a mere department regulation. 










compensation even is provided for extra work and responsibility,—a 
These are examples of the departures in method from the carefully | fatal omission, I must think. It would be as safe to release the post- 
considered clauses of the Pendleton bill. I need not give more of 
them, though more are at hand.° 







masters and collectors from a common responsibility and subordination 
to the heads of departments as to allow to a hundred isolated boards — 
(4) But the most important defect of the new bill is its failure to] entering upon delicate duties of which they are ignorant — supreme 
provide for’a civil-service commission, or any sort of central authority | authority, with no chance for corrupting abuses and nobody responsible 
for supervising the examinations and insuring their harmony, justice, | for their wisdom or fidelity. 
good faith, and adaptability to the needs of the public service. Every If it be said that Mr. Schurz, the postmaster at New York, and Mr. 
reader must see that if one method and standard prevails at one office 
and department and another at another, according to the caprice of 
each examining board, only confusion, distrust, and feebleness will be 
the result. Adequate illustration on these points would require too 
much space. I cannot assume that the old commission is to be retained 
under the new bill, since it is presented by a Senator who has declared 








3urt, who has had charge of the custom-house and naval-office examina- 
tions there, have been successful when the commission has not been 
very active, or that there have been competitive examinations by the 
postmaster at Boston, the answer as to the latter is that in no other 
community would there be a public sentiment anything nearly so intel- 













ligent and friendly as have come to his support; and, as to all the other 

































himself strongly opposed to any commission, unless, indeed, he is} gentlemen, they have declared their profound sense of the need and 
merely the presenter of the bill. And as the Pendleton bill creates a | great utility of such a commission. That fact appears in the statements 
; new commission, which would supersede my functions as a commis-} of each of them (except Mr. Schurz, who has not been examined) before 
sioner, I hope not to be thought partial to a commission in order to keep | the Senate Committee during the present month; and Mr. Schurz has 
myself in place, even though a place of work without pay. The failure | considered and approved the Pendleton bill, and also holds the views 
) to see the need of a supervising commission I must think springs from | I have stated. 
: the lack of a practical knowledge of the work to be done. They hold, I repeat, that the successful work accomplished at New 
Let us glance at that work. It may be divided into five parts: | York would not have been possible through examining boards alone, 
i (1) The preparation of the general rules which regulate all the appli-|and that a supervising commission is essential. The report circu- 
L -ations, examinations, gradings, promotions, and dismissals, and the] lated to the contrary concerning Mr. Pearson, the postmaster, is quite 
‘ keeping of them at all times properly adapted to the various depart-! unfounded. Men of the largest experience and capacity outside the 
: ‘ ments and offices. This requires great discretion and care. The Presi- | boards gave their time to the New York experiment, in order to show 
7 dent has time only for accepting or rejecting what has been matured for | Congress, which had refused appropriations, what could be done, and 
: his decision. to convert its members who sneered at reform. Yet the boards have 
; (2) The determining of proper grades and kinds of questions to be | performed a great self-sacrificing work for which they should be paid, 
put and the amount of information to be required for entering the | and I have their appeal to secure them compensation. I cannot favor 
F various parts of the service. To do this, the kind of work to be done |a bill which expects such extra labors in the future, and yet expects 
S and the information needed in the different offices, divisions, and | them without compensation. 
e bureaus must be from time to time taken into account. It is a respon- 3ut my space is exhausted. In conclusion, I venture to affirm gen- 
‘i sible duty quite beyond the capacity of the office subordinates. erally that there cannot be found in this country or Great Britain a 
- (3) The conduct of the examinations pursuant to the standards of | single person whose studies or experience have especially qualified him 
8 information to be enforced and the scale of questions to be presented, | to judge of the administrative questions and interests to be dealt with 
s and the making up of lists of the relative standing as shown by the] in applying the competitive system, who will not declare that its success 
P examination papers which are presented. and the interests of the public will be most promoted by establishing 
f (4) The hearing of all complaints of partiality and injustice on the |a supervising commission. It is not less essential to simplicity. The 
e part of the examining boards. There will be charges of partiality, if | so-called Dawes bill has thirteen sections, the Pendleton bill but seven. 
f not of gross favoritism; and if there be no opportunity for publicity and | It would be easy to show that the working machinery of the Pendleton 
5 correction, except before the very examiners complained of, general | bill would be as much simpler than that required by the new bill as, 
e suspicions will bring the board and the whole system into discredit. | Iam sure, it would be more efficient and economical. 
5 The boards act, in a certain sense, as both judges and jury; and there Such are the reasons —and not, I trust, an inability or unwillingness 
e must be a means of correcting injustice and of confuting damaging | to look upon all sides of the subject, or to treat all measures of relief 
charges and fixing the responsibility for wrong. The penal provisions | with candor—which have prevented my giving my adherence to the 
s of the Pendleton bill are based on this need, and British experience | new bill. If I have seemed to speak positively, it is because I have had 
E shows such supervision to be essential. opportunity for forming decided opinions, and I think I ought to declare 
4 (5) Annual reports of the results of all the examinations showing | them. 
3 the information exacted, the number who fail, and for what reason, the It is not, I must think, a question about a second practicable way of 
e kind of education of those who succeed, the sort of men and women | doing the same thing which that bill presents, but a scheme for carrying 
n brought into the public service, their ages. ete., including all such facts} on the reform which may bring it into peril, and which all its most 
n as will show whether the standard of attainment is too high or too low | experienced friends find themselves unable to approve. That some 
“ to be consistent with the public interest and the general effects of the | way of reconciling these difficulties can be found, I have no doubt. 
new system. It is this complete publicity and these practical effects |The presenter of the second bill, if he is in any sense its framer,—of 
n and the popular judgment upon them upon which the fate of the new | which I have no evidence,— is as open to conviction as he is earnest for 
a system will depend and ought to depend. The so-called Dawes bill| reform. It is the duty of all to aid in reconciling differences, and to do 
a provides for no reports, there could be no general publicity under it. | their utmost to make the higher sentiment of the country effective in 
d The most novel, the most suspected, and, at first, the difficult post of | some form of legislation. 
; 


. . “ ’ . 2 Jan ‘a 
administration, would alone be without provision for reports or general Dorman B. Eaton, 
publicity. NEw YORK, Feb. 11, 1882, 
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Mr. Dawes’ speech before the Senate, introducing his bill for the 
reform of the civil service, reached us after this number of the Record 
was made up, and therefore too late for extended comment. Fortu-| 
nately, its arguments were met by anticipation, and answered by Mr. | 
Dorman B. Eaton, whose letter is given elsewhere. We agree entirely 
with the arguments and conclusions of the letter favoring the Pendle- | 
ton bill. The speech shows a remarkable advance on Mr. Dawes | 
part since last summer, when he thought further legislation entirely | 
superfluous. His presentation of the evils of the spoils system was | 
remarkably strong, and has special value, as coming from one whose | 
practical experience enables him to speak authoritatively. His con- | 
stitutional argument against the Pendleton bill, based on the) 
“remarkable powers” given the central commission to appoint a| 
chief examiner, stenographer, etc., seems hardly worthy of the Sen-| 
ator, and was easily answered by Mr. Pendleton in reply: “In every | 
commission that ever has been appointed to do any publie work, the 
Senate and House of Representatives have vested that commission 
with power to employ agents, stenographers, ete.” ... Such argu- 
ments, soberly advanced, naturally arouse suspicion of the sincerity 
of Mr. Dawes’ opposition to the Pendleton bill. 





Tur General Committee of the National Civil Service Reform | 
League met on Wednesday evening, February 8, at 67 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Among other things, the appointment of the members of the 
Executive Committee was intrusted to Mr. Curtis, President. 

The proposition of the General Committee was that nine mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee should be appointed from New 
York and Brooklyn, and one each from Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 


Tue Association recently formed at Morristown, N.J., have 
already held a public meeting, which George William Curtis ad- 
dressed. They have issued a circular for distribution, and are push- 
ing matters vigorously. 


Tue Civil Service Reform found a very able advocate in Mr. 
George William Curtis, of New York, at Unity Hall, Hartford, | 
Wednesday evening, January 25. The large audience, embracing | 
many of our first mien and women, as well as several members of | 
the Legislature, expressed their sympathy with the eloquent speaker | 
both by close attention and hearty applause.— The Religious Herald. 





Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Pittsburg have been 
actively employed during the month in distributing tracts and various 
pamphlets. They have already received many applications for mem- 
bership, and the citizens of Pittsburg are awake to the fact that | 
much work is yet to be done. 


Tue Connecticut Association have printed several thousand tracts, | 

. = | 

which have been circulated among the Representatives at the State 
Capitol, and from bookstore counters, and in various other ways. 


On the 24th inst., Moorfield Storey, President of the Boston Asso-| 
ciation, addressed an audience at Rockland, Mass., upon Civil Service | 





Reform. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD, 


25 cts. per year; 3 cts. per copy. 


THE CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM MOVEMENT, 


By W. E. Foster, 
Librarian of the Public Library, Providence. 76 pages. 


A very valuable contribution to the literature of the 
Reform, and especially of interest to speakers. 


On sale at the rooms of the Association, 
8 Pemberton Square, 


and by W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 340 Washington | 
Street, Boston. | 


Publications of the Society. © W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, | 
340 Washington St., Boston, 


PUBLISHING AGENTS 


FOR THE 


Society for Political Education. 


Tue Record is mailed free to all the newspapers that have ex- 
pressed any interest in the movement which it advocates. It is 
hoped those editors who devote space to the subject will send such 
items to the office of the Boston Association, No. 8 Pemberton 
Square, as will contribute to the fund of information on Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. 





On Monday, the sixth inst., a lecture upon Civil Service Reform 
was delivered by the Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, at West 
Newton. The speaker described the object of the reform and the 
various workings of the different systems under the earlier Presi- 
dents. 

A novel feature of the occasion was the singing of civil service 
campaign songs. Our space allows us to quote but a few lines: — 


From the strife of party factions 
Our service we would free; 

Nor let ‘‘spoils’’ be made of office, 
Nor active ‘‘ workers”’ fee. 


Bosses shall not use our places, 
Their hungry crew to feed; 
Nor shall patronage be used 
To satisfy their greed. 
H. Lambert. 
Oh, we have seen the crookedness, the misery and sin, 
Where public offices are kept as spoils for those who win, 
Where each low politician by his cunning can get in 


To some fat, cosey place. 
* -_ * * * * * * * 


Now let the civil service enter on her happy reign, 
She comes to cleanse the temple from this merchandise and gain, 
To overturn the money-booths and wipe away the stain. 


Give the civil service room. 
_ I. N. Tarbox, D.D. 





Tue Senate Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment heard 
testimony and arguments on Saturday, 5th inst., from Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton and Postmaster Pearson, of New York. The hearings of the 
committee are secret.— The Nation. 





SINCE our last issue, a Civil Service Reform Association has been 
formed at Cleveland, Ohio. The officers are as follows :— 

President, J. M. Adams. 

Vice-Presidents, John Tod, H. C. Ranney, George H. Ely, H. R. 
Groff, Harvey Rice, Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Joseph Hayes, J. E. Inger- 


| soll. 





Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Madison, Wis., already 
mentioned in the Record for January, comprises the following list of 


officers : — 


President, J. H. Carpenter. 

Vice-Presidents, Prof. Wm. F. Allen, Burr W. Jones. 

Treasurer, Fred. K. Conover. 

Secretary, Charles N. Gregory. 

The association met in the Supreme Court Room, at the State 
Capitol, on January 28, and adopted a constitution in the usual form. 
Already active work has begun in the distribution of documents. 











COPIES OF THE 


GARFIELD MEMORIAL, 


And of the 
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| ROOM 10, NO. 8, 


A very large and complete Stock of Works on 
Political Economy. 


| Pemberton Square, BOSTON. 





